CHAPTER

DEWEY  AND   MANILA  BAY

WAR had begun, but the majority of the Amer-
ican people had hardly considered seriously how
they were to fight. Fortunately their navy al-
ready existed, and it was upon it that they had to
rely in the opening moments of hostility. Ton for
ton, gun for gun, it stood on fairly even terms with
that of Spain. Captain, later Admiral, Mahan,
considered that the loss of the Maine shifted a
slight paper advantage from the United States to
Spain. In personnel, however, the American Navy
soon proved its overwhelming superiority, which
was due net solely to innate ability but also to
sound professional training.

The Secretary of the Navy, John D. Long, had a
thorough appreciation of values. Although Con-
gress had not provided for a general staff, he him-
self appointed a Naval War Board, which served
many of the same purposes. Upon this Board he